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HANCOCK HOUSE, BOSTON. 


The annexed engraving exhibits a view of the mansion 
house of John Hancock, the celebrated governor of that 
name, and whose bold and manly signature ‘is so much ad- 
mired, on the charter of our liberties. 

It is situated upon the elevated ground, in Beacon 
Street, fronting towards the south. The principal buil- 
ding is of hewn stone, “finished, not altogether in the 
modern style, nor yet in the ancient Gothic taste.” It is 
raised twelve or thirteen feet above the street, and the 
ascent is through a garden, bordered with flowers and 
small trees. Fifty-six feet in breadth, the front terminates 
in two lofty stories. While occupied by Governor Han- 
cock, the east wing formed a spacious hall; and the west 
wing was appropriated to domestic purposes ; the whcle 
embracing, with the stables, coach-house, and other offi- 
ces, an extent of 220 fect. In those days, there was a de- 
lightful garden behind the mansion, ascending gradually 
to the high lands in the rear. This spot was also hand- 
somely embellished with glacis, and a variety of excellent 
fruit trees. From-the summer house, might be seen West 
Boston, Charlestown, and the north part of the town; the 
colleges, the bridges of the Charles and Mystic rivers— 
the ferry of Winnisiimmet, and ‘‘fine country of that vicin- 
ity, to a great extent.” The south and west views tuok 
in Roxbury, the highlands of Dorchester and Brookline, 
the blue hills of Milton and Braintree, together with nu- 
merous farm-houses, verdant fields aud laughing valleys. 
Upon the east, the islands of the harbor, ‘ from Castle 
William to the Light House, engaged the sight by turns, 
which at last was lost in the ocean, or only bounded by 
the horizon.” 

In front of this edifice, is an extensive green, called the 
* Common,” coutaining nearly forty-five acres, where, in 
the Governor’s time, “au hundred cows daily fed.” It 
was then handsomely railed in, except on the west, where 
it was washed by the river Charles and the Back Bay. 
The mall, bordering the common on the east, is ornament- 
ed with a triple row a: and ‘*‘ hither the ladies aud 
gentlemen resorted in summer, to inhale those refreshing 
breezes which were wafied ovcr the water.” Upon days 
of election, and public festivity, this ground teemed, as it 
does now on similar occasions, with multitudes of every 
description ; and here “the different military corps per- 
formed,” as at the current day, ‘‘ their stated exercise.” 

Governor Hancock inherited this estate from his uncle, 
Thomas Hancock, Esquire, who erected the building in 
1737. At that period, the “ court part of the town” was 
at the “ north end,” and his fellow citizeris marvelled not 
a little that he should have selected, for a residence, such 
#1 unimproved: spot, as this then was. 

In the life time of that venerable gentleman, the doors 
of hospitality were opened to the stranger, the poor and 
distressed ; and annually, on the ‘anaiversary ef the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company, he entertained 
the Governor and Council, and most respectable person- 
ages, at his house. ‘The like attentions were shown to 
the same military body by Governor Hancock, who inher- 
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ited all the urbanity, generous spirit and virtues of his 
uncle. 

“Ina word, if purity of air, extensive prospects, ele- 
gance and convenience united, are allowed to have 
charms,” says one who wrote many years past, “ this seat 
is scarcely exceeded by any in the Uwion.’’ ‘This state- 
ment, however, must now be received with some qualifica- 
tion. The premises are not entirely as they were. It is 
true, there is the same noble exterior, which the edifice 
possessed at its erection—nor have any important altera- 
tions been made in the interior. The greater part of the 
flower-garden remains in front; nor do we know of a want 
of pure air, elegance or convenience, in the establish- 
ment. But the ‘stables and coach house ’”’ are not to be 
found ; and the “ prospect,” though still very beautiful, 
has been materially abridged by the adjacent buildings. 

The garden behind the mansion, glacis, fruit trees and 
summer house, have all disappeared. Even ‘the high 
lands,” beyond, have been much reduced, to make reom | 
forpublic avenues and stately dwellings, in that part of | 
the metropolis.—American Magazine. 








Moral Tales. 


WHICH SHALL I CHOOSE. 


fconc.upep. |] 


Both the young men proved successful suitors, aud at 
the expiration of six years cf their married life, a gentie- 
man by the name of Seaton, who had been intimately ac- 
quainted with each, and who, since his marriage, had re- 
sided in a distant city, came with his wife to visit his pa- 
rents. It gave him much pleasure when two remarkably 
splendid dwellings were pointed out to him as belonging | 
to Francis St. Elmer, aud Alfred Croydony as he consid- 
ered it an indication that they had, like himself, been smil- | 
ed upon by the fickle goddess. ‘The houses were situated 
at no great distance from each other, aud just as he had 
arrived opposite the one belonging to Croydon, the owner 
happened to come out. He instantly recognised Him, 
greeted him with grea. cordiality, and insisted ou his call- 
ing in to see his wife. As Mr. Croyden opened the par- 
lor door to admit his friend, the Jatter caught aylimpse of 
a receding figure, which he took to be the mistress of the 
mansion. Near a rocking-chair that had evidently been 
just deserted, for it was still in motion from some sudden 
impulse, sat a large work basket “ in mast admired disor- 
der.” Bits of lace and ribbon, muslin and gauze, tangled 
with artificial flowers, and skeins of: cotton and silk, of 
different colors, into one heterogenous mass, hung in gaye 
festoons over the sides of the basket. A little girl, a child 
of three years old, was busy at the basket, who at the ap- 
pearance of a stranger snatched up a lace cap, half com- 
pleted, that Jay at the top of the mingled pile, and ran 
with it to an opposite corner of the room, where a boy, 
about two years older than herself, sat holding down a 
kitten, which seemed anxious to makc its escape, with one 





hand, while in the other he held a large slice of bread and 
batter, thickly sprinkled with sugar. He instently threw 
down the slice of bread, the butter and sugar with which 
it was covered bearing ample testimony to their adhesive 
qualities, by the marks they left in his hand, and snateh- 
ing the cap from his sister, he attempted to fasten it upon 
the head of the kitten. The little girl set up a shrill ery 
in consequence of being deprived of the cap, to which 
were soon added the screams of the boy, owing to a scratch 
received from his struggling prisoner. ‘The noise brought 
back the mother in great haste, who had evidently been 
making some attempt to improve her perscnual appearance, 
her locks being partially smoothed, over which was a cost- 
ly cap, set very much awry. A rich silk dress, that leok- 
ed as if the children had eaten fifty slices of bread and 
butter over it, had the appearance of hiving been recently 
crowded into a space much smaller than it should have 
beer, while round her neck she wore an claborately work- 
ed French collar, very much soiled, and quite us much 
awry as her cap. She was getting to be uw liule to much 
embonpoint, and the rese began to preceaiinate alittle too 
much over the lily. Her face was still very beautiful, 
however, and Mr. Seaton, when he locked upon it, furgeu 
her soiled and ill-arranged dress. 

‘* Do ring the bell for the girl to come up and take 
away these children,” 
tered 

She then advanced toward Mr. Seaton, who had risen 
at her entrance, and seemed very glad to see him. She 
attempted to make inquiries respecting his wife and fami- 
ly, but her voice was overpowered by the noise of the chil- 
dren, and she gave it up. ‘The girl now entered, and 
made an effort to carry out the boy, but his struggles pre- 
vented her; so that his father was obliged to take him in 
hand, leaving her to remove the girl. Mrs. Croydon soon 
discovered the kitten enveloped in her lace cap, as it sat 
crouching under a table, with a look of great meekness 
and resignation, having, after various unsuccessful at- 
tempts, given up all thoughts of freeing itself from the un- 
welcome incumbrance. She ran to the rescue of her eap, * 
but as she saw that it was so covered with spots of sugar 
and butter as to be entirely spoilt, she cruslice it in her 
hand, and carelessly tossed it upon the i.lready overflowing 
basket. 

Mr. Seaton had now leisure to observe that the farni- 
ture was of the richest and costliest kind, though sadly in- 
jured by carelessness. His friend Croydon, however, was 
apparently insensible that anything was amiss, an air of 
great good nature and satifaction being diffused cover his 
countenance, as they sat and chatted of old affairs. Mrs. 
Croydon also seemed very happy in her crampled dress, 
and cap and collar awry, and adverted to many a pleasant 
remembrance of former days. When Mr. 


said she to her husband, as she en- 


Seaton was 


, about to take leave, it was with soine diilicuity that he re- 
; sisted their urgent invitation for him and his wife to dine 


with them the ensuing day. He did resist it, however, 
for he did not care to have his wife witness sucha scene 
of confusion and disorder as he felt must be exhibited at 
the dinner table, which must necessarily give her an un- 
favorable impression as regarded Mrs. Croyden. He 
wished likewise to save his old friend tiem the mortificea~ 
tion which, judging from himself, he imagined he must 
unavoidably experience. In this he judged erroneously, 
for as, according tothe homely adage, ‘use is a second 
nature,” Mr. Croydon had become so accustomed to the 
absence of cleanlizess and order, that he felt quite et 


; ease, Where Mr. Seaton would have been excessively au- 


neyed and irritated. 

In the evening, he called on his friend St. Elmer. He 
funud him aud Mrs. St. Elmer at home: sud a glance 
sufficed to show that a different genius presidcd over the 
household, from the one where he had called in the 
inorning. 

Mrs. St. Elmer, who was attired in a seat and becom- 
ing dress, retained ail her early beauty, and if her laugh 
was not exactly as St. Elmer had described it to his cous- 
im, Six years previously, like the free gushing seng of the 
woodland bird, there was that in its tone, and in the warm 
sunshine it spread over her countenance, which made 
it evident that no hidden sorrow preyed upon her heart. 

Two children, a boy and a girl, each of them fresh and 
blooming as a young June rose, had just evtered the room 
togive and receive the good night kiss, .ud who, the few 
moments they were permitted to remain, behaved with 
perfect decorum, though their sparkling faces and agile 
motions showed that when time and place permitied, they 
would be likely to be among the most brisk and eager at 
their childish sports. 

Before a bright wood fire, that looked brighter from the 
reflection of the well burnished ‘fire-set, and which diffus- 
ed a grateful warmth and a lock of cheer{ulue:s through 
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the apartment, sat a table, on which were a number of 
books, and a beautiful work-basket, which looked nice 
enongh for the summer palace of a fairy queen. 

At atime when Mrs. St. Elmer was absent from the 
room, Mr. Seaton observed to his friend, that he believed 
that he was once very much smitten with the beauty of 
Miss Phelps, now Mrs. Croydon. 

“T was,” replied St. Elmer, “and had it not been for 
my cousin, Mrs. Curwin, I believe I should now have had 
her for a wife, instead of Agnes.” 

“No, not now,” said Mr. Seaton; ‘“ you might have 
had her for a short time, but I called there this morning, 
and know that a life such as poor Croydon lives, would 
have worn you out long ago.” 

“I think it would,” replied St. Elmer, ‘unless it had 
induced me to shun home.” 

And that, no doubt,” said Mr. Seaton, “ would have 
ultimately led you to contract some bad habit.” 

Very likely it would,” replied St Elmer; “ Croydon, 
however, is of such an easy disposition, as not to be mov- 
ed by what would fret you or me intoa fever. 1 am eyen 
doubtful whether he is sensible that there is anything 
amiss in his wife’s management.” 

“‘T am glad he is not,” replied Mr. Seaton; “ that is, 
if Mrs. Croydon is irreclaimable.” 

“J, for one,” said St. Elmer, “ should not covet the 
task of attempting to reclaim her, or rather to root up old 
habits and implant new ones, for as she has always been 
indolent and negligent from her infancy, I believe reclaim 
is not exactly the word to apply in her case. There is 
certainly scarcely a day passes, but that I feel thankful 
that I am not placed in a situation which might render it 
a duty for me to attempt such a task.” 

“ And when you think of your narrow escape,” said 
Mr. Seaton, “I think your thankfulness should be increas- 
ed ten-fold.” 

The return of Mrs. St. Elmer, now gave a different turn 
to the conversation—and when Mr. Seaton rose to depart, 
he felt no misgivings relative to introducing his beautiful 
and accomplished wife to the acquaintance of his old 
friend.— Phil. Saturday Courier. 





Narrative. 


THE WIDOW’S HOPE. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE, 


Tt is not often that I write out any of the little incidents 
often witnessed by me in my intercourse with my parish- 
ioners, as well as with the world at large. But one that 
occurred not long since, has dwelt so much on my mind, 
that | feel constrained to give it to the public. 

Among my congregation is a widow lady, of a most pi- 
ous and exemplary character, who, with an only son, has 
been a constant attendant upon my ministry for upwards 
of ten years. She had scarcely reached the midsummer 
of existence, though she had been a widow for many years, 
her husband having died soon after their marriage. Her 
son, at the time of which I write, had just entered his 
eighteenth year. He was an active, manly boy, of thought- 
ful spirit, who looked more at the future, than boys of his 
age are apt todo. From his boyhood he had a great pre- 
dilection for the water, although his father, who was a 
sea-captain, had lost his life upon that treacherous ele- 
ment. Before he left school, his talk was continually of 
the ocean, and the ships that go down to do business on 
its mighty deep; and nearly all his play hours were spent 
in loitering about the harbor, and on board the vessels 


that crowded its busy wharves. He often spoke to his: 


mother of this ruling passion, and expressed a determina- 
tion of going to sea as soon as his school days were over. 
She, however, could not bear the thought of this; and 
urged her objections upon him with such affectionate and 
tearful earnestness, that he finally gave up the project, and 
submitted himself entirely to her will. Accordingly when 
he reached his fifteenth year, he was put out apprentice to 
a mechanic, with whom he stayed, apparently contented 

until he had entered his eighteenth year; pursuing his 
avocations so quietly and so industriously, that his mother 
thonght he had entirely forgotten his boyish predileetion. 
In the mean time, too, he had become attached to a young 
lady, the daughter of a near neighbor and close friend of 
his mother’s, both of whom were also attendants upon my 
ministrations. Intelligent and thoughtful, with a sweet 
face, and a pure loving heart, Mary was in every re- 
spect worthy of the regard of the widow’s son. 

About this time, the business to which William was ap- 
prenticed became exceedingly depressed, and that too 
from causes that threatened to be permanent. Many fail- 
ures had taken place among the employers, and his own 
master had discharged all his journeymen, who were thus 
thrown penniless upon the world. These things created 
a gloomy despondency in William’s mind. He became 
restless, and was continually looking, forwad, and antici- 
pating a life of struggle and poverty. Then his old predi- 
lection for the sea returned with greater force than ever 
and he felt that it was upon that element, and that alone, 
that his destiny was to be achieved. These thoughts, 
‘however, he kept from his mother, as well as from his be- 
trothed. But he often imparted them to me, and I gave 
him such consolation and advice as occurred to me at the 
moment. Above all things, I endeavored to lead his 
thoughts from the sea. 

As he frequently called to spend an evening with me— 
for I was much attached to him—I perceived that he 
was every day growing more discontented and unhappy in 

















his situation. His employer, too, had become neglectful 
of his affairs, and dissipated, and, I suspect, abusive to- 
wards his apprentices, though of this William never utter- 
ed a word to me. I was disturbed at these indications, 
as well on his account, as on that of his mother; for, 
aware of the decided and manly tone of his character, I 
felt sure that he would not long remain in his present sit- 
uation; and what would follow in that case, 1 knew too 
well. But I was not prepared, I must confess, for what 
afterwards happened, Going by the widow’s dwelling one 
morning, | stepped in to make a short call, when I found 
her in tears. On thetable lay an open letter, which she 
handed to me with at uttering a word. It was from Wil- 
liam. On the day previous, he had shipped for a whaling 
voyage, ‘‘and before you will receive this letter,” he 
wrote, ‘I shall be on my way to New Bedford, where the 
ship lies. I have done wrong, I know, dear mother,”’ he 
continued; ‘‘and am fully aware how much sorrow my 
course will bring upon Mary and you. But as I could not 
resist the impulse that led me on, I thought it best not to 
impart my design to either of you, because your entrea- 
ties and tears would only have added inexpressibly to my 
own anguish, while they could not shake me from my pur- 
pose. You shall hear from me often, and never, I trust, 
in a wa¥ that shall make you blush that I am your son. 
Farewell! God will keep you, I know, as I hope he will 
me.” I handed the letter back to the mother; but know- 
ing that words of consolation at such a moment, would 
sound but cold and cheerless, 1 took my departure with- 
out saying a word. 

A few days afterward, the Elizabeth, the vessel in which 
William had embarked, sailed from New-Bedford, on a 
three years’ cruse in the Pacific. William wrote home 
by every conveyance, beth to his mother and Mary; and, 
as I was a constant tis er at the house of the former, her 
letters were always handed to me for my pursual. I was 
much pleased with the manliness of his thoughts, as well 
as with the affection.he always evinced towards his mo- 
ther, and all other friends he had left behind; and I never 
laid down one of his epistles without saying, ‘That boy 
will make a noble man, yet!’ In one of his last letters he 
informed us that, in consequence cf the desertion at one 
of the islands of the second mate he had been put in his 
place, and was now in a fair road to promotion. He was 
on board of a temperance ship, too, with a pious, fatherly 
captain, and a steady crew, and to this fact he often ad- 
verted in his letters. This gave grat consolation to his 
mother; but she often told me that, when looking back to 
the manner of his departure, she could never help grieving 
that it should have been a secret, without one pressure of 
the hand, or a single vocal farewell_—Time, however, 
wore away the keenness of her grief; and after a lapse of 
two years and upward, she, with a hopeful eye, began to 
look forward to his return. Mary, tco, had became com- 
paratively happy again, and quieuly remembered each day 
that brought her nearer to her lover. One morning about 
this time | took up my newspaper, and on glancing hastily 
at the ship-news, the following paragraph caught my eye: 
‘Spoken, ship ‘Elizabeth,’ of New-Bedford. On the 30th 
January, while in pursuit of a whale, the second mate, 
William ,of , was knocked overboard and drown- 
ed.’ I was inexpressibly shocked at this sad intelligence. 
I had spent an hour with his mother on the evening be- 
fore, and knew that she was then ignorant of*her calamity; 








and therefore, hastily seizing my hat, I went over to her* 


dwelling, in order to break the matter,to her gently, with’ 
such words of consolation as my office suggested, before 
the ruder voice of the world had uttered it in her ear. I 
found her seated in the little parlor. Mary, too, was 
there, and, with her fair face resting on the widow’s arm, 
was reading a letter just received from William, and which, 
on my entrance, was handed to me. It was dated but a 
few days before the calamnity alluded to, and written in 
the same strain as the former ones. The vessel, he said, 
had been very successful in her voyage; he was confided 
in by the captain, and beloved by the crew; and every 
thing conspired to make him contended and happy. ‘But 
sometimes,’ he continued, ‘when I am thinking of my own 
affairs, two pensive shadows will steal between me and my 
thoughts, clouding my spirit, until I find relief only in 
tears. But no matter. In six months, at the farthest, if 
Gop so wills it, I shall be with you and Mary again!’ I 
laid the letter down, and looked at the two beings upon 
whom so crushing a weight of sorrow was about to fall. 
The mother was gently rocking to and fro in the chair, 
with her head resting on her hand, while the maiden, with 
her fingers locked and laying in her lap, sat perfectly still, 
with a pensive expression of countenance that seemed born 
of joy. Alas! could I suddenly destroy that quiet happi- 
ness, by imparting what I knew?—No! I felt as if the 
first word would choke me in the utterance; and, hastily 
seizing my hat, I made a slight excuse, and bade them 
adieu, saying I would call again in the afternoon. 

After dinner I stood knocking tremblingly at the wid- 
ow’s door. No one came, and, opening it myself, I once 
more entered the little parlor. The mother sat there 
alene, leaning her head on the table, and I saw at a glance 
that my errand had been anticipated. She lifted her head 
on hearing me, rose hastily, and taking my hand, wrung it 
for a moment in speechless agony. ‘Ah, Sir!’ she at last 
exclaimed, in choking accents, ‘we know it all!’ I sat 
down, and endeavored to say a few words of consolation, 
but I made bad work of it, for my own heart was full. 
Stifled sobs, too, occasionally reached me from an inner 
room, and I knew that the childless mother had also a 
widowed companion, whose grief, if possible overtopped 
her own. I felt that words now were useless; and beside, 











tears were fast swelling to my own eyes, and go I was pre- 
paring .o make a hasty departure, when Mary came from 
the inner room, and seizing me by the hand, laid her head 
on my shoulder. ‘Ah, Sir!’ she exclaimed, in piteous 
tones, ‘do say one word of comfort to me!’ ‘Gop [will 
comfort you. Mary,’ said I, gently leading her to a chair: 
‘both you and your dear friend here, and me too, I trust, 
‘He who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ will not 
forsake us in our affliction !’ [ Knickerbocker. 

[Such is the grief and misery which the disobedience 
and ingratitude of children frequently bring upon their 
parents and themselves. They do not intend it, nor ex- 
pect it; but being deceived by present appearances and 
delusive hopes, they are led from one step to another, un- 
til the sad catastrophy comes, and the parent goes mourn- 
ing to the grave. Beware of the first wrong step—and if 
that is taken, let the second one bea return to conscious 
duty, and obedience to God’s just requirements. This on- 
ly will secure happiness to all.] 


Morality. 


THE APPLES. 


OR MY DAUGHTER’S FALSEHOOD. 
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I had been married fifteen years, said the Colonel, 
Three beautiful daughters enlivened the domestic hearth 
the youngest of whom was in her eighth year. A more 
happy and contended household was no where to be found. 
My wife was amiable, intelligent, and contented. We 
were not wealthy ; but Providence had preserved us from 
want; and we had learned that “contentment without 
wealth, is better than wealth without contentment.” 

It was my custom, when returning home at night, to 
drop into some one of the many shops that are constantly 
open in the business streets of the metropelis, and pur- 
chase some trifling dainties, such as fruit or confectionary 
to present to mother and the children. I need not say 
how delighted the little ones were at this slight expression 
of paternal consideration. On one occation I had pur- 
chased some remarkably fine apples. After thé repast, 
half a dozen were left untouched, and my thrifty compan- 
ion forthwith removed them to the place of deposit, where 
it was her custom to preserve the remains of our nick- 
nacks. A day or two after, when I had seated myself at 
the table to dine, she said to me, smilingly, — 

“So father has found the way to my safety-box, has he?” 

I was at a loss to understand her meaning, and desired 
her to.explain. 

‘*Have you not been into my drawer?” 

“What drawer ?”’ 

“The upper drawer in my chamber bureau. Did you 
not take therefrom the largest of the pippins I had put a 
way for the girls ?” 

‘ No—I did not !” 

“You did not?” : 

“Not 1 !—I have not seen an apple since the evening I 
purchased them.” 

A slight cloud passed over the countenance of my wife. 
She was troubled.—The loss of the apple was itself noth- 
ing; but we had carefully instructed our children not to 
appropriate to their use any article whatever of family 
consumption, without permission ; and as permission, 
when the demand was at all reasonable, had never been 
denied them, she was loath to suspect any one of them of 
the offence. We had a servant girl in the family; but as 
she was supposed to know nothing of the apples, my wife 
hesitated to charge it upon her. She at length broke the 
silence by saying-— ° 

‘We must examine this affair. I can hardly think one 
of the children would so act. If we find them guilty, 
we must reprove them. Will you please look into it?” 

The girls were separately called into my presence; the 
eldest first. : 

“Eliza, did you take from your mother’s drawer, an 
apple?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Maria, did you take from your mother’s drawer, an 
apple?’’ 

‘No, sir.” 

“Mary, did you take from your mother’s drawer, an 
apple?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Tt must have been the servant; call her to me,” said J, 
addressing my wife. * 

“Nell, how came you to take from the drawer of your 
mistress, without permission, the largest of the apples she 
had placed there ?” 

“Wot apples?” 

“Did you take no apple from the drawer of your mis- 
tress ?” : 

**No sa!” 

Now, it was evident that falsehood existed somewhere. 
Could it be that one of my children had told me a lie? 
The thought harrassed me. I was not able to attend to 
business. I went to the store—but soon returned again. 
Meanwhile the servant girl had communicated to her mis- 
tress that she had seen our youngest, go into the garret 
with a large apple the morning before. On examination, 
the core, and several pieces of the rind were found upon 
the floor. I again called Mary to me and said to her af- 


fectionatel y— 


, bia my daughter, did you go into the garret, yester- 
ay’? 
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“Yes sir.” 

“Did you go there with an apple?” 

“No sir.” 

“Did you notice anything on the floor?” 

“No sir!” 7 

I was unwilling to believe my sweet child capable of 
telling me a falsehood ; but appearances were against her. 
The fault lay between her and the servant, and while I 
was desirous to acquit my child, I did not wish to accuse 
unjustly the negro.—I therefore took Mary into a room 
aléne. I spoke to her of the enormity of lying—of the 
necessity of telling the trath—of the severe punishment I 
should be compelled to inflict upon her, if she did not con- 
fess the whole to me, and with tears in my eyes urged her 
to say that she had done it, if indeed she had. Gradually, 
I became convinced of her guilt; and I now felt deter- 
mined she should confess it. My threatenings were not 
without effect. After weeping and protesting her inno- 
cence, and weeping and again protesting, my threatenings 
seemed to alarm her, and falling upon her knees she said 
“Father, I did take the apple.” 

Never shall I forget that moment. 
that she was a liar, in my presence! 3 

Suppressing my emotion, | retired: and Mary rising 
from her position ran to her mother, and in a paroxysm of 
grief cried out— 

“Mother, I did not take the apple. 
made me tell him that I did.” 

Here was a new aspect of affairs. Lie multiplied upon 
lie. Could it be possible! My dear Mary, who had nev- 
er been known to deceive us—so affectionate—so gentle— 
so truthful in all the past—could it be possible that she 
was a confirmed liar! Necessity was stronger than the 
tenderness of the father. I chastised her for the first time 
in my life~severely, severely chastised her! It almost 
broke her heart—and I may add, it almost broke mine 
also. 

Yet Mary was innocent! After-events proved that the 
negro was the thief. She had conjured up the story of the 
garret, knowing that Mary would not deny having been 
there, and to make the circumstances strong against her, 
had strewn apple rinds upon the floor. I never think of 
the event without tears. But it has taught me a useful 
lesson, and that is never to threaten a child into a lie, 
when it may be he is telling the truth. The only lie [ ever 
knew Mary to tell me, I myself forced upon her by threat- 
enings. It has also fixed in my mind the determination to 
employ no servant in my family, when I can possibly do 
without.—Methodist Protestent. 


My child confessed 


But Father has 














Benevolence. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

A short winter day was just drawing to a close, as a 
young and poorly clad girl reached the door of a splendid 
mansion in Bleecker Street. The servant ushered her in- 
to a large and elegant apartment, where sat Mrs. M. the 
mistress of so much wealth and grandeur, in conversation 
with a friend. ‘The young girl stood a moment, then 
courtesied, and presented to Mrs. M. a small bundle, say- 
ing, ‘I hope the work will suit you, ma’am.’ 

‘The work is well enough,’ said Mrs. M. examining it 
carefully, ‘but why did you not bring it before? It is at 
least a week past the time it was promised. Unless you 
are more punctual, and keep your word better, [ cannot 
let you have any more work.’ 

It was growing dark and the room was not yet lighted, 
so that the tears that gathered in the girl’s eyes could not 
be seen, but her voice was very tremulous as she ans- 
wered— 

‘I did not mean to break my word, ma’am; but my mo- 
ther has been much worse, and my little brother in chop- 
ping wood cut his foot; so I have had to’—here her voice 
became inarticulate, and she hastened out of the room. 

‘That is always the way with these people,’ said Mrs. 
M.—‘a sick mother, or a sick aunt, or a cut foot, anything 
for an excuse.’ 

Meantime Mary reached the humble dwelling she called 
her home. Whether her feelings were laboring under the 
wound so thoughtlessly inflicted, or her mother’s illness 
distressed her, or her heart sickened at the thought of 
helpless poverty, or it might have been the contrast be- 
tween the room she had just left, and the room she had 
just entered, which forced itself upon her; whatever was 
the cause, contrary to her usual serenity and care to appear 
as cheerful as possible before her mother, she covered her 
face with her hands, and leaning upon the rude table before 
her, burst into a passion of tears. It was but for a moment, 
fur a faint voice from the bed, called,‘Mary.’ She started 
from her posture of grief, and went to her mother’s bed-side. 
‘Mary, dear, wipe your eyes and sit down by me here, and 
read the thirty-fourth Psalm; it will do us both good.’ 
Mary reached down from the shelf the well-worn Bible, 
and seated at the foot of her mother’s bed, in a subdued 
voice read aloud. She had just finished reading the verse, 
‘Many are the afflictions of the righteous, but the Lord de- 
livereth him out of them all,’ when a gentle tap was heard 
atthe door. A little girl, some years younger than Mary, 
opened it, and a lady entered. 

‘Is this where Mary Morris lives?” 

Mary started from the bed, ‘ That is my name, ma’am.’ 

‘ Ah yes, you are the one I just saw at Mrs. M’s. I en- 


. quired you out, and am come to see if I can be of any ser- 


vice to you; how is your mother ?’ 
The last tallow candle was dimly burning beside the 


bed where Mary had been reading. The lady went to- | 


wards it, and took the hand of the emaciated sufferer. 
‘Have you any physician?’ 


whole heart to her, as one that could sympathise with her, 


| in all her feelings. 


‘No ma’am. My poor husband’s last sickness cost me _ 


so much, that I have now nothing left to pay one. I hope 
I shall get better in a few days, and then all will go on 
well; but now it is very hard for poor Mary.’ 

‘But you have a high fever and should be attended to; 
my husband is a physician; he will call and prescribe for 


Sometime after the school closed, the teacher visited 
the place ; and having an opportunity took Charlotte aside 
to pray, with her, earnestly commending her to God, and 
asking for the spirit of grace to sanctify her heart. 
When she ceased, she invited Charlotte to pray also, 


which she did without the least hesitation: and poured 


you, and here are some provisions for the children, and, — 


Mary, just open the door, my servant has brought you a 
wheelbarrow load of wood ready split; give all your atten- 
tion to your mother, and you shall be well provided for.’ 

Their hearts were too full for expressions of thanks, but 
the lady needed them not, to convince her that there was 
no luxury like that of doing good. There were tears shed 


{ in that humble room that night, but no bitterness, and 


there were thanksgivings that would put to shame the 


feeble gratitude of thousands who are ‘increased with | 


goods and have need of nothing.’ 
N. B. Mrs. M. went that night to witness the perform- 
ance of a popular tragedy, and was so overcome by the 


hero and heroine, as to be unable to attend to anything — 


else for several weeks. [N. ¥. Evangelist. 
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PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE. 


Here is a picture of a little boy reading a book on the 
grass and among the flowers. Those who love to read 
good books, will become wise and good; but those who 
dislike books, or read none but bad ones, will have bad 
thoughts and desires, and wicked hearts. ‘They will not like 
to hear about good things, nor will they love good people. 
When they die, instead of going to heaven with Jesus, 
angels and people that are good, they will go where there 
are no good folks, and where nothing good can ever come. 
All the good are on their way to the good place, and will 
be happy after they die; so all the bad are on the way to 
a place of darkness and wo, and will be unhappy after 
they are dead. O, how much better it is to be good, than 
love bad books and bad things.—Myrtle. 
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SAFE PLACE FOR BOOKS. 


A missionary at Cudalore, in India, was giving away 
tracts, when a little boy, about eight years old, came and 
asked for one. At first Mr. Guest refused, for tracts were 
precious things; but the child begged so hard Mr. G. gave 
him one, called ‘‘ The Way to Heavenly Bliss.” About 
a fortnight after the little fellow came again with the same 
request. ‘‘ But have you read the other?’”” ‘“Yes,’’ said 
the child, and stagding before the missionary and several 
heathen who were gathered round, he repeated the whole 
tract from beginning to end. This was like the little 
Basuto boy, “putting his books into his head.” 

















& Obituary. 





ORIGINAL. 


STORY OF CHARLOTTE D. 


Charlotte D— was a little girl who lived in a retired part 
of the Town of W.—Her parents were not pious, and 
previous to her tenth year, she had received very little re- 
ligious instruction. She then attended a district school, 
that had a truly pious teacher. -When her teacher first 
told her, that she was a sinner, had broken God’s com- 
mands, and was exposed to his judgements, unless she re- 
pented and fled to Jesus the Saviour, her words seemed 
to sink into her heart, like seed sown in soft grownd; her 
tears would flow abundantly, whenever she was spoken to, 
upon the subject of her soul’s salvation. She wanted to be 
a christian, and from that time commenced a life of prayer. 
Her mother testifies that she was regular in her seasons of 
devotion. She would go to a place so retired that no ear 
but God’s, could hear what she said, and there pour out 
her prayers and tears, at her compassionate Redeemer’s 
feet. Seeing her daughter so anxious, her mother became 
somewhat so herself; and thinking she would like to hear 
the voice of prayer—would sometimes go to the closet, 
where her daughter was engaged, and try to overhear 
what she said. But she was too much retired for that, 
and she could only perceive that she prayed with much 
emotion. This duty she was never known to neglect 
during the two or three years she lived afterward : though 
she by no means felt confident that she had obtained a 
new heart, and was watching over herself, fearing to think 
she was a christian. 

But she loved christians, especially her teacher to whom 
she wrote many times after the school closed;—and always 





upon the subject of religion; seeming to lay open her 


out her heart in such a strain of fervor and devotion, as 
both surprised and delighted her teacher. Fearing she 
had not yet given her heart to the Lord, she cried ‘Oh 
Lord, help me to give my heart to thee, and help me to do 
it now. Oh! I do give myself to thee now, even now,” 
and her teacher felt, that she did indeed give her heart to 
the Saviour at that time, if not before. But she never 
thought so herself; though she afterwards referred to that 
hour, and spoke of it as a very happy season, in her letters 
to her teacher. 

When she was about twelve or thirteen years old, the 


, canker rash pervailed in that neighbourhood, and the 


| 





younger children of this family, were very sick with it. 
After they began to get some better, Charlotte’s mcther 
observed one day that she appeared quite unwell ; she ate 
but little, her cheeks were flushed, and she kept her bed 
considerably : but she thought but little of it, and at night, 
relinquished the care of the younger children to their fa- 
ther,—and being quite worn out with watching, took a bed 
with Charlotte, thinking she would have a refreshing 
night’s rest. She of course slept soundly, but remembers 
that her daughter was restless; once towards morning, 
she was startled by her groaning, and uttering some wild 
expressions. Thinking her asleep, she tried to arouse 
her ; but she was turned on her side and took n6 notice. 
Her mother immediately fell asleep again, and remembers 
no more till morning. She arose before it was much light, 
left her daughter as she thought in a quiet slumber, and 
went about her morning’s work. Sometime after Mr. 
D— came in, and enquired how Charlotte was that 
morning; his wife replied, that she had left her asleep, 
but would go in and see. She went in, and behold! she 
lay on her side, dead.—She had been dead sometime; her 
hands were clenched—she probably died in a fit, near the 
time, when her mother spoke to her that night before. 

My young friends! what time had Charlotte, to seek 
the Savionr, and prepare for death, after the summons 
came? None, none.—But we hope she did not put it off, 


till that dreadful night—but is now where she wanted to 





be, ranging the streets of the new Jerusalem, and trust 
she will be forevermore: There may you, who are now 
reading this story, meet her. Orpua. 








Religion. 
MARIA, OR DUTY DEFERRED. 
In the early part of my life I was attending a boarding 
school for young ladies. The school was flourishing, and 
we were a peculiarly united aud happy company. We en- 
joyed much in the society of each other, and in, the in- 
structions of our loved teachers. 

In the early part of the term the school was visited by 
the precious influences of the Holy Spirit. Some of our 
number were hopefully converted to God; and many oth- 
ers were deeply impressed with the necessity of attending 
immediately to the concerns of the soul, one of whom was 
Maria B. Her natural temperament was rather gay and 
lively, but her disposition very amiable, and she readily 
won the affections of all who became acquainted with her. 

Our Principal labored with us all faithfully. She strove 
to impress upon those of us who were professors of religi- 
on, the duty of seeking earnestly the salvation of our dear 
companions. She reminded us, not only of our duty to 
converse with them and pray for them, but that we ought 
constantly to exhibit our principles and live religion be- 
fore them. 

But after a season this special religious interest died a- 
way, and among those who were left unconverted was 
Maria. Her health was always delicate, and towards the 
close of the term it began materially to decline. She ap- 
peared uniformly gentle and amiable, and with a spirit 
somewhat subdued. I often thought I ought, in some 
way, to manifest the desire which I still felt for the salva- 
tion of her soul; and resolved, repeatedly, that I would 
entreat her to consecrate herself to the service of God and 
become a sincere friend and follower of the Saviour. But 
as no very favorable opportunity occurred for a long time, 
I continually delayed what I felt to be an important duty. 

She was frequently absent from the table on account of 
ill-health ; and on one such occation I obtained permission 
to carry her some light food, and sit with her while the 
family were at tea. When I entered the room I found her 
alone, and very sad. She appeared grateful for my atten- 
tion, and it seemed to me a favorable opportunity to direct 
her thoughts to the Saviour, and to dwell upon the reali- 
ties of eternity. But I felt reluctant to commence the con- 
versation, and allowed the time to pass by without saying 
one word on the subject which was weighing so heavily 
upon my heart. After tea was over some gay young ladies 
came in, and I withdrew. A few days after this she left 
us, and returned to her parents sick. We frequently 
heard that she still remained feeble; but we heard noth- 
ing of the state of her mind. 

The close of the term was rapidly approaching; and 
with it the excitement of the coming examination, sorrow 
that we must so soon be separated, and joy at our antici- 
pated meeting with our beloved families and friends. 
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Soon we were all scattered, and I returned to my home 
far away from all my school-fellows. I occasionally heard 
from one and another of them, with much interest; but 
nothing from Maria: until at length a paper was sent me, 
and in the list of deaths was the name of Maria B. My 
pen would vainly attempt to describe my feelings on be- 
holding it. A remembrance of my unfaithfulness came 
over me with crushing weight. She had gone into 
eternity! and all further opportunity to beseech her to 
come to a merciful Saviour was gone for ever. I might 
have besought her once, but now it was too late. 

I eagerly examined the few words which were said of 
her, to catch, if possible, some ray of hope that she had, 
in her last days, made her peace with God; but I only 
found a notice of the sweetness of her disposition and of 
the general loveliness of her character, while nothing was 
said of a change of heart, of repentence of sin, of faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, or of hope of salvation through the 
efficacy of his atoning blood. I took the paper and retired 
to my chamber, to weep and pray over my neglect of duty, 
to seek foregiveness from Gud, and implore his assistance 
to enable me in future to obey, without hesitation, the 
uoice of concience and of his word. 

For a long time the day of judgment was vividly before 
me. The mild eye of Maria seemed resting upon me, 
with a look unutterably expressive—a look which pierced 
my heart with anguish; for it seemed to say, “‘ You saw 
my danger, but you warned me not. You knew the way 
of life, but you directed me not to walk in it. You had 
experienced the love of the Saviour, but you invited me 
not to come to him. Now it is for ever too late.” ‘The 
record of my unfaithfullness was in the book of God, and 
my sin*was continually before me. I did not attempt to 
relieve my overburdened heart by expressing its anguish 
to-any one, but to my God. I felt that through his mercy 
he might forgive me, and grant me grace to be more faith- 
ful. ‘That he would do so, for the Redeemer’s sake, was 
my earnest prayer. 

Ob! if we lived with eternity constantly in view; if we 
felt at all times the infinite value of the soul, we could not 
be so negligent and unfaithful as we are prone to be, but 
should work while it is day ; knowing that “the night 
cometh when no man can work.”— American Messenger. 


Editorial. 
SQUIRREL ROBBING. 
BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 

One Saturday afternoon, Edwin Burch and Howard Pierson 
set out in search of butternuts. They went several miles from 
home to a beautiful valley, through which flowed a crystal stream 
in which the speckled trout, the tiney shiner, the gay redfin and 
the lazy sucker were abundant. The boys were quite tired by 
the time they reached the stream; so they lay down on its marg- 
in and watched its inhabitants as they sported in safety below. 
When they had, ina measure, recovered from their fatigue, they 
began to search for butternuts. The trees were not numerous, 
it was late in the season, and some persons had been before 
them, and had gathered all the fruit. They found a very few 
concealed by the fallen leaves under the trees. While they 
were employed in collecting these, Edwin saw a red squirre] run 
into a hole in a large heap of rubbish consisting of drift wood 
grass and sand. It occurred to him that he had heard that the 
squirrels laid up nuts for winter. He was pretty sure therefore 
of finding some in the hole into which the squirrel had run. So 
he went to work tearing away and digging in the rubbish to find 
the squirrel’s storehouse. “ What are you doing there?” said 
Howard who was searching for nuts under a distant tree. 

“I know,” replied Edwin, vigorously plying his work. Pretty 
soon Howard came to see what he was doing. “What are you 
at there ?” said he. 

“ll show you pretty soon, I guess,” replied Edwin, as he ex- 
erted all his strength, in turning over.a large log. And sure 
enough he did show him; for under it, in a hollow space, he 
found about half a bushel of butternuts. 

How did they come there ?” said Howard. 

*] had a fellow put them there for me.” 

“ How did you know they were there ?” 

“T smelled them.” 

“ How did you though ?” 

“I saw a squirrel run in here, and | thought 1 would search 
his house and see what I could find.” ; 

“ Don’t rob the poor fellow. He had laid these up for winter. 
How hard he must have worked to carry them all into that 
hole.” 

% Not so hard as I have worked to get at them,” said Edwin as 
‘he wiped the sweat from his face and began to put the nuts in 
his basket. 

“Tt will be too bad to take them all away from the little fel- 
low. Won’t you leave him some? He will starve next winter if 

you dont.” 

“Then he won’t steal so much corn next summer.” 

Howard began to consider whether it would not be right for 
him to oblige Edwin to leave the squirrel a part of his stores, but 
he could not make it clear to his mind that he was authorized to 
‘ase force in defence of the squirrel’s rights. While he wasthus 
employed, Mr. Hall, the owner of the land, came along. 

“ What are you doing there boys?” said he. 

“ He is robbing the squirrel ; and he will have nothing to eat 
next winter,” said Howard, wishing that Mr. Hall would interfere 
in the matter. 











“Never fear for the squirrel,” replied Mr. Hall, “he will take 
care of himself. I presume he has nuts stowed away in more 
than a dozen places.” 

Howard’s anxiety for the squirrel was thus removed. “Do 
you think sir,” said he to Mr. Hall, “that it would be right to 
take them, if those were all he had ?” 

“I don’t know exactly what to say to that question. I sup- 
pose butternuts were made fur squirre!s as we!l as men, and I 
don’t know but the squirrels have the best right to them of the 
two. I think in that case, I should let them alone. But you 
need have no scruple in taking all you can find, for they will nev- 
er want a tenth part of what they have laid up here and there, 
where you will never get at them.” 

Still Howard did not'like to have Edwin take all he found in 
the hole. And when he was not observed he took a double 
handful from Edwin’s basket, and placed them back in the hole 
saying as he didso, “There Bunny, there are some of your nuts 
for you.” 

Was it right for Howard to do so? He was right in desiring 
to have the squirrel share in the bounties of Providence; but he 
had no right to take nuts from Edwin’s basket without permis- 
sion, It may be said that kind feeling influenced him, and 
therefore he was excusable. Notso. His kind feelings did not 
authorise him to take what belonged to EQwin. But it was a | 
very small matter. That is true, but small matters are impor- 
tant where morals are concerned. No kindness of feeling and 
no smallness of the matter can ever excuse us from doing what 
is right. 





~~ 





- A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
Extract of a Letter to the Editor of the Companion, dated 
Tamworth, N. H., April 22, 1846. 
Mr. Winus. Sir:—We have taken the Youth’s Companion 
five years, and feel so much interested in it, that we should rather 
do without our supper than to give up the Companion. I have 
four brothers and one sister younger than myself, (my age being 
13 years.) All of us read the paper, except the two youngest. 
I send you enclosed two dollars, to pay for the last volume and 
the next one. w.H. K. 
[This is an example worthy of the imitation of a number of 


our Subscribers, who have not paid for “the last and the next 
Volume.”] 








Variety. 
WASHINGTON’S PSALM. 


The Rev. Mr. Waldo, an old revolutionary veteran from Con 
necticut, who attended the celebration at Westfield on the 4th 
of July, made himself quite interesting at the dinner table. He 
is now nearly ninety years old, but is in the vigour of a green 
old age, and was able to preach two sermons last Sabbath. In 
his remarks he referred. to the allusion made by the orator to 
Washington, and observed that he never heard even the name of 
that glorious chieftain and good man, * without feeling the cold 
chills through his whole system.” He remarked that there was 
a single incident that came within his personal knowledge, which 
he velieved was not generally known, It was that Washington 
on the day that he assumed the command of the American army 
at Cambridge, read and caused to be sung the 101st Psalm, a 
portion of which we publish: , 





If I am raised to bear the sword, 
I'll take my counsel from thy word; 
Thy justice and thy heavenly grace 
Shall be the pattern of my ways. 


No sons of slander; rage and strife, 
Shall be companions of mv life ; 
The haughty look, the heart of pride, 
Within my doors shall! ne’er abide. 


I'll search the land and raise the just 
To posts of honour, wealth, and tigst 5 
The men that work thy holy will, 
Shall be my friends and favorites still. 


In vain shall sinners hope to rise 
By flattering or malicious lies; 

or while the innocent | guard, 
Shall bold offenders e’er be spared. 


The impious crew, (that factious band,) 
Shall hide their heads or quit the land, 
And all that break the public rest, 
Where I have power, shall be suppressed. 


This psalm the reverend worthy read off to the company in 
true primitive style, a line at a time, which was sung to the tune 
of “Old Hundred,” that tune being, as the old veteran said 
« just the thing for it.” . 


sn eee 


“A SHARE IN THE CONCERN.” 


One evening, asa little sweep was running along the street 

a big sweep met him, and shouted to the little fellow, “Halloo,, 
Jack, where are you. going in such a hurry?” Little Jack said, 
“ Don’t bother me now; I am going to the missionary meeting. 
I’ve got a share in the concern, and I want to go and see how 
things go on.” This little sweep was in a Sabbath school, and 
was a subscriber to the missionary society; hence he had a 
share in the concern, and was going to see how things went on. 
Are there not many boys of respectable families who have no 
~~ in oe ne Let —_ learn from the little sweep their 

uty, and immediately enjoy the privilege of becomin - 
holders in this honorable watenn, P . — 
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‘ADVENTURES OF ‘A CAT. 


A fine large gray tomcat was, in November last, brought in 
fron Innerleithen, per carrier, packed up ina basket to a family 
residing in Leith Walk. It remained there about three months, 
and had become thoroughly domesticated and reconciled to its 
new abode, At the end of the time, namely early in February 

‘it Was transferred to a family in Scotland-street, but with whom 
it remained only two dave, when it found an opportunity of 








escape, No more was heard of Tom till about three weeks ago, 


=m 


when to the utter astonishment of its original. owner, he made 
his appearance at Innerleithen, worn and weary, but bearing up. 
mistakeable tokens of his identity. How he managed to subsist 
through the interval of four months, or what guide he had through 
the 30 miles of country between Edinburgh and Innerleithen 
over hills and streams, and cultivated fields, aud barren moors, 
which he had never traversed before, save in the covered basket. 
must, we suppose, remain for ever among the mysteries of Nat. 
ural History.—Caledonian Mercury. 
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MINIACS. 


The following horrid details communicated by a correspondent 
to the Inverness Courier, show the necessity for a lunatic asylum 
in the north of Scotlond: On the banks of the Kelso river, gt 
Lochcarron, Ross-shire, a maniac resides in a Jonely )ittle hovel 
who has been chained to a pillar for many years, and sv confined 
is he by the necessary restraint, that his body has actually grown 
into the form of his crouching posture. In warm weather the ol- 
factory nerves would hardly permit any party to visit this unhap- 
py fellow-creature. There is a striking incident in the lite 9 
this maniac. Some years ago he had a brother residing with hin, 
under similar restraint, from the saine painful cause, and they 
were then the two stoutest men in this parish. One night the 
brother broke loose, and having an axe, was about to sacrifice 
his mother, when she in terror loosed the other maniac to protect 
her. The two enraged madmen flew upon each other with the 
fury of tigers, and fought for several hours; at length the sub- 
ject of our notice having torn and vanquished his brother, te- 
bound him, and then quietly returned to iis own chains. 
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BASHFUL AND ROMANTIC. 

The absurd fashion prevailing at present among young ladies 
of rank in England, reminds us of a Scottish maiden, who, aiter 
having been nine years’ servant at “tle munse,” left her place to 
be married to a very respectable man in her own rank of hie, 
Her mistress, on paying her wages and bidding her farew>l}, 
said, “ Well, Peggy, whether will you come to the munse to be 
married, or would you like the minister to go to your father’s 
house and marry you there?” “I am muckle obleeged to you, 
ma’am,” said Peggy, with a deep blush, “ but I am no for either 
o’ thae ways. 1 wouldna like to be sae barefaced and impudenm 
as stand up and be married before folk I ken: I'll rin away !"— 
North British Advertiser. 


THE ARCHDEACON AND THE ARTIST. 


Archdeacon Fisher was not without a liitie vanity on the sub- 
ject of his sermons, and once received a quiet hit trom Cunstabie 
on the subject. Having preached an old serw.on once, which le 
was not aware that Constable had heard before, he asked hin 
how he liked it. “Very much, indeed, Fisher,” replied Constable; 
“I always did like that sermon.”—Leslie’s Life of Constabte. 
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Cuarity—How noiselessly the snow comes down; 


You 
may see it, feel it, but never hear it. It is true charity. 











Poctry. 
THE BOY’S LAST BEQUEST. 


Half raised upon the dying couch, his hand 
Drooped on his mother’s bosom, like a bud 
Which, broken from its parent stalk, adheres 
By some attenuated fibre. His thin hand 
From ’neath the downy pillow drew a book, 
And slowly pressed it to his bloodless lips : 

“ Mother, dear mother, see your birth-day gift, 
Fresh and unsoiled. Yet have I kept your word, 
And ere I slept each night, and every morn, 
Did read its pages, with my simple prayer, 
Until this sickness came.” 





He paused, for breath 
Came scantily, and with toilsome strife. 
“ Brother or sister have I none, or else 
i'd lay this Bible on their heart, and say, 
Come read it on my grave, among the flowers 
So you who gave must take it back again, 
And love it for my sake.” 


“ My son! My son!” 
Whispered the mourner in that tender tone 
Which woman in her sternest agony 
Commaids, to soothe the pang of those she loves. 
“The soul! the soul! to whose charge yield you that‘ ” 
“T'o God who gave it.”—So that gentle soul, 
With a slight shudder, and a seraph smile, 
Left the pale clay for its Creator's arms. 9. 9. Mi 
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OUR HOME IS IN HEAVEN. 

When sinks the sun behind the cloud 
That-slumbers in-the distant west ; 

When evening shades the landscape shrouds, 
Calling earth’s weary sons to rest, 

Then think thy home is not on earth, 

That spirits are of nobler birth. 


When stars diffuse their gentle light, 
And spangle wide the vaulted skies, 
And like the eyes of cherubs bright, 
Watch while the world in darkness lies ; 
Then think thou hast beyond the gloom, 
A heavenly home more bright than noon. 


When midnight slumbers o’er thee roll, 

And dreams disturb thy restless mind, 
Or stir the fountains of the soul 

With thoughts of bliss none here can find— 
‘Phen dream of heaven, thy future rest, 
Where spirits are forever blest. 


When all the dreams of life are fled, 
Its joys, its pains, its hopes, its fears, 
‘And thou art numbered with the dead, 
As sleep the Prophets and the Seers; 
Then may some guardian angel come, 
And guide thy weary spirit home. 
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